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SCIENCE. 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1884. 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 

As it has now been determined that the 
Greely relief expedition of 1884 shall be placed 
in the hands of naval officers, and that suitable 
vessels shall be purchased for the purpose, it 
is perhaps advisable to remind those interested 
of certain essential features of the task before 
us. It is desirable, that, whatever plans be 
adopted, it be distinctly remembered that the 
object of the expedition is to relieve Greely and 
his men ; that it is essential to success that 
training and brains should lead the expedition , 
and that a mere naval training is not a sufficient 
qualification without experience in ice-naviga- 
tion ; that the praiseworthy ambition common 
to the best naval officers does not fit them for 
such technical work, any more than it would to 
write an epic poem ; and, lastly, that qualified 
men may be had, and should be engaged, even 
if not nominally in command, and their advice 
should have controlling weight. 

We pointed out some time since, that the re- 
sponsibility for failure would be laid where it 
belongs, by the public, regardless of official 
pride or red tape. That brave men should 
perish because points of precedence cannot 
otherwise be comfortably settled, is unendura- 
ble. It is probably better that only one branch 
of the service should be concerned in the ex- 
pedition. That this was not the case in 1883 
is generally (whether rightly or not) supposed 
to have some connection witli the fiasco which 
is now a matter of history. Apart from that, 
there is little doubt that Capt. Pike felt his 
judgment of the propriety of pushing into the 
ice overruled by the officer in charge, whether 
that officer was conscious of his influence or 
not. In the present expedition not the small- 
est loophole should be left for any such pro- 
ceeding, or it is predestined to failure. 
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It is most unfortunate that at the present 
time we have probably not a single ranking 
officer in the navy of experience in the sort of 
navigation the expedition must necessarily en- 
counter. However, since it is the case, it 
should be recognized in the organization of the 
expedition ; and, if any doubt exist as to the 
willinguess of the naval authorities to provide 
for the deficiency b}' availing themselves of 
technical knowledge outside of the service, a 
mandatory clause to this effect might well be 
inserted in the act of Congress providing for 
the expedition. It may be thought that we 
reckon too lightly the effect of the grave re- 
sponsibility whicli will fall on the officers who 
may be selected ; but the record of the two 
previous expeditions for the same purpose is 
a sufficient warranty for reasonable scepticism. 



In order to. secure to the fullest extent the 
unusual advantage arising from the coincidence 
in the time of holding the proposed Inter- 
national electrical exhibition in Philadelphia, 
and of the meeting of the American associa- 
tion for the advancement of science in the 
same city, in connection with the anticipated 
visit of the members of the British association 
to that city, the Franklin institute has ap- 
pointed a special committee to confer with 
scientific men as to the best method to be 
adopted for securing, during the mouth of 
September, the assembling at Philadelphia of 
a conference of electricians. To defray the 
expenses of such a conference, a bill has been 
prepared, asking for a small appropriation from 
Congress. Scientific men interested in this 
measure are earnestly requested to give it all 
the aid in 'their power. Communications on 
the subject arc respectfully requested by the 
committee, consisting of M. B. Snyder, Edwin 
J. Houston, William H. Wahl, W. P. Tatham. 



One cannot fail, while reading books of travel, 
to note the poverty of geographic terminology. 
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Even those explorers who attempt to describe 
closely what they see are hampered 03' the lack 
of terms of precise meaning with which to name 
the elements of a landscape ; for, apart from 
the rarity of teaching in this important branch 
of physical geography, there is too little recog- 
nition of the connection that necessarily and 
often clearly exists between internal structure 
and external form, — too great neglect of the 
evolution of topography, during which the fea- 
tures of youth, maturity, and old age, succeed 
one another. There should be a terminology 
as well defined and extensive as that which 
botanists have invented for the description of 
leaves ; for it is about as indefinite to call a 
country hilly as to call a plant leafy. There 
should be a collection of typical forms in models 
or figures marked with descriptive terms, ap- 
proved by some authoritative body, to serve as 
a standard by which travellers might be trained. 
The question is well worthy the attention of 
geographic societies and congresses. 



It is much to be regretted that it has been 
found necessary to suspend the operations of 
the Northern transcontinental survey. It was 
organized about two years ago, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Raphael Pumpelly, to obtain a 
comprehensive and authoritative knowledge of 
the resources of the vast region in the north- 
western part of our countiy tributary to the 
Northern Pacific railroad and the associated 
companies, at whose cost it was undertaken. 
Up to that time this extensive territory, em- 
bracing, perhaps, one-fifth of the United States, 
had been very imperfectly explored geographi- 
cally, and was still less known as regards those 
resources which will contribute to the business 
of the railroads that traverse it. A large 
amount of accurate information has now been 
gathered, and in small part published. Mr. 
A. I). Wilson, of broad experience in western 
exploration, was put in charge of the topo- 
graphical work, with Messrs. Goode and Nell 
as chief aids ; and we have just received a set 
of six maps, the fruit of their first season's 
surveys, a notice of which will be found in the 
' Notes and news.' 



Fkom a circular just issued by Professor 
Dohrn, we learn that the cost of publishing the 
Zoologischer jahresbericht for 1879 and 1880 
amounted to nearly $7,000, while the income 
from sales of the publication amounted to only 
$2,317. The zoological station at Naples has 
thus been obliged to meet a large deficit, 
amounting to at least two-thirds of the cost of 
publication. It is plainly not within the means 
of the station to continue indefinitely this work 
without assistance. The governments of Italy, 
Germany, and Russia, as well as one or two 
zoological societies of Holland, have made sub- 
ventions which cover about one-third of the 
deficit. The three volumes of this work already 
completed speak for themselves. Every natu- 
ralist will learn with regret that a work of such 
general usefulness is in danger of being dis- 
continued from the cause above named. We 
certainly hope that Professor Dohrn's appeal 
for assistance will meet with a liberal response, 
both in the way of subscriptions for the Jahres- 
bericht and in subventions. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

*«* Correspondent) are requested to be as brief as possible. The 
writer's name is in all cases required as proof of good fallK. 

Earthquake waves at San Francisco. 

Assistant George Davidson telegraphs the super- 
intendent of the U. S. coast and geodetic survey from 
San Francisco, that at 7 h. 24 m., last evening, earth- 
quake waves were indicated. by. the delicate levels of 
the astronomical instruments of the observatory. The 
amplitude of each vibration was three seconds of arc, 
in three seconds of time, and. they continued for 
twenty minutes. CO. Boutelle, 

Assist, in charge of office, etc. 
Coast and geodetic survey office, 
Jan. 26, 1884. 

Influence of 'winds on tree-growth. 
I notice at p. 471 of the issue of Science for Oct. 5 
some remarks by Mr. W. S. Kennedy on the influence 
of winds on tree-growth. It may be of interest to 
learn that many of the trees on the seashore at Gov- 
ernment House, Malabar Point, Bombay, are bent 
landward from the effect of the prevailing sea-breeze. 

H. Rivett-Cahnac. 
Allahabad, N. W. P., Indiu, 
Dec. 8, 1883. 

Some curious natural snowballs. 

On p. 237, vol. i., of Science, under notes and news, 
is a reference to some curious snowballs noticed in 
Scientific American for March 17. Such an exhibi- 
tion I lately saw; and it may interest readers of 
Science to know the conditions favoring such a phe- 
nomenon. 

On Jan. 8 and 9 some thirty inches of snow fell 
in this region, followed by warmer weather and light 
rain on the night of the 10th, settling the snow into a 



